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THE RECITATION: ITS VALUE AND OBJECT. 


PERHAPS no part of a teacher’s vocation is better caleulated 
to test his skill and competency for his office, than the manner 
in which he conducts his classes through their recitations. 
Scarcely a qualification belonging to a teacher’s profession can be 
named, which does not appear conspicuous in this exercise. Ag 
a class is but a section of the school, separated from it for the spe- 
cial purpose of testing the capacity, the faithfulness, and interest 
of the individuals composing it, respecting the topic previously 
assigned for their investigation, it is apparent that all other duties 
are subordinate or auxiliary to this, and that here a concentration 
of all the powers and faculties, both of the teacher and pupil, is 
necessary to accomplish the object specified. On the part of 
the former, there must be a quick perception of the pupil’s 
deficiency, whether it arise from lack of capacity, or want of 
effort; skill to supply suitable stimulus to application, and 
to excite interest in the subject of the lesson; also a familiarity 
with principles, together with a happy faculty of applying and 
adapting them to the comprehension of the learner. In no 
other relation has the teacher the mind of the pupil so exclu- 
sively under his control and at his disposal, as in this; in no 
other can he ascertain so definitely what are the objects 
of the greatest interest to him, or trace the operations of his 
mind so minutely, to learn when it is right, and if it wanders, 
to perceive at every point in his progress how far it has strayed, 
and when and how to bring it back to its proper place. It is 
here that the fund of knowledge he possesses may be used 
with the greatest advantage, or its insufficiency most clearly 
developed. Here too, he has it in his power, if anywhere, to 
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create a teachable spirit, on the part of the pupil, and establish 
in his mind a proper degree of respect, good will toward him- 
self, and appreciation of his merits, which constitute the only 
true basis of prosperity and success in any school. 

The two prominent, — indeed it might almost be said, the 
only objects of a recitation, are generally supposed to be, first, 
for the teacher to ascertain from the pupil’s performance what 
he has not been able to master in learning his lesson; and 
secondly, to impart such assistance as his case may seem to re- 
quire. These may suffice for students of mature minds, whose 
habits of study and action are properly established ; but for a 
very large majority of the pupils of our public schools, much 
more can be advantageously accomplished. A singular opinion 
is entertained by a class of would-be-teachers, that “ if it were 
not for government, there would be very little difficulty in 
teaching or managing a school.” Of course this idea springs 
from a total misapprehension of what may be deemed the vital 
part of the business of teaching, namely: the right employ- 
ment, direction, and moulding of the thoughts of the pupil. 
As this embraces the time allotted for both study and recitation, 
let us consider the influences the latter may have in diminish- 
ing the difficulty of administering the government of the 
school. 

In considering the recitation as a disciplinary agent, it 
must not be esteemed as possessing any part of a punitive 
character ; but according to its primary and appropriate mean- 
ing, an agency for drawing out and training the faculties of the 
mind, and thereby establishing right habits of thought and action. 

If we were to select from any number of pupils one who is 
most reliable for uniformly good recitations, prompt, accurate, 
and attentive to every requirement, it would probably be an in- 
dividual who has found no time for idleness or trifling, and felt 
no inclination to interfere with the good order and prosperity 
of the school, during study hours. With a heart full of desire 
to acquire knowledge, he has voluntarily performed his duty 
faithfully, and left nothing for the teacher to do but aid a wil- 
ling, teachable mind to perform what he alone was unable to 
accomplish. ‘he task of the instructor is here an easy, a 
delightful one. Now if all the pupils of the school can be in- 
duced to imitate the example of this one, the union of govern- 
ment and instruction is at once dissolved. The sole business of 
the teacher, henceforth, is only to pour out his treasures as fast 
as his pupils can gather them up. 

But alas ! 
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that such a degree of felicity cannot be promised, cannot often 
be attained in the present state of things. Yet, if a respect 
able approximation to it can be effected,—if even essential 
aid can be obtained by which other means less objectionable 
can be dispensed with, then let the experiment be made. 

Acting on the principle, that diversion of mind and employ- 
ment on a worthy object, is better than an attempt to cripple 
and restrain it while engaged in vicious action, our first sug- 
gestion is, that a general sentiment should be created and estab- 
lished firmly among the pupils, admitting the importance of 
making some one duty paramount to every other, and to which 
all others should be in a measure subservient. It is assumed 
that no other can be found to possess so controlling an inilu- 
ence as the recitation. 'That he may be able to appear to ad- 
vantage and with success in this exercise, the pulpil must, as a 
matter of necessity, employ his mind intently upon those topics 
on which he is soon to be tested ; and this involves the necessity 
of withdrawing his attention, wholly, from any object whatever 
which would tend to distract it. Besides, the manner in which 
he thinks and acts in his preparatory duties cannot be a matter 
of indifference. As well might we suppose the train of thought 
of the eloquent orator could be sluggish, wandering, or feeble, 
in the one case ; or that in the other, the smith, or carpenter 
could successfully perform his work reclining on his, back, or 
losing the effect of every other blow in the performance of his 
work. We repeat, that the pupil must be made to feel that he 
has an immediate and important object before him, for which he 
must make thorough preparation; and to this end, must call 
home all his wandering forces, and concentrate and marshal 
them, that they may be employed in the most effectual manner. 

To confirm the sentiment just named, all judicious means in 
the power of the teacher should be adopted, by which he may 
impress upon the pupil a feeling of responsibility, for a full and 
perfect performance of the exercise. Want of interest, and 
habitual indifference to the result of a recitation indicate the 
lack of every desirable quality in the scholar, and by inference, 
the existence of not a little of what tends to obstruct both his 
own progress and that of others. 

It is essential, also, that an elevated standard be placed before 
the mind of the pupil, that he may the better judge of his own 
attainment, and correct whatever defects he may perceive in 
his own performance. Some excellent teachers deem this of 
so much importance, that they frequently illustrate to their 
classes their views of the manner in which a recitation should 
he performed, by reciting a portion of the lesson themselves, 
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before the pupils. On the same principle, a teacher“ of high 
reputation a published an arithmetic, in which he has intro- 
duced under each new rule or principle, a “ model recitation,” 
very concisely and definitely presented, by which the scholar 
is taught how to explain the connection of principles in an in- 
telligible manner. Three things at least, should be unremit- 
tingly pressed upon the attention of the pupil in all his recita- 
tion exercises. First, that he should always aim to recite with 
perfect accuracy. Second, that he should endeavor to recite 
with a proper degree of fluency. Third, that his thoughts 
should be clothed in well selected language, and expressed in 
an audible, distinctly articulated tone of voice. 

Another important element in this work is, the manner and 
spirit with which the teacher himself enters into the exercise 
with the pupil. “ Like master, like pupil,’’ is not a mere fancy. 
Children are proverbially beings of imitation, and are easily 
moved by sympathy. The manner of the teacher, then, the 
tone of voice which indicates his feelings, earnestness or 
indifference on his part, the degree of familiarity with, or igno- 
rance of the subject, — in short, the whole scope of his design 
in carrying foward his pupils in their education, whether partial 
and contracted, or broad and comprehensive, all are constant 
subjects of criticism in their young minds, and have their influ- 
ence. And it may be a thought worthy of reflection, whether 
the censurable condition in which the pupil is often found, is 
not sometimes produced by an influence shed upon him, un- 
consciously, by his teacher. If he may ever claim credit for 
good results, may not consequences of a contrary character oc- 
cur, by relaxation of effort, if nothing more? His action should 
ever be like that of the deep, quiet stream, in its gentle but re- 
sistless onward progress. ‘* Suaviter in modo, sed fortiter in re”’ 
should be impressed upon every movement he makes, perceived 
in every expression that falls from his lips, and every influence 
he imparts, whether by language or action. What he would 
have his pupil be, he must be himself,—a living, speaking, 
acting model. 

It will be perceived that in all we have said, it has been our 
object, to lead the mind of the pupil to one elevated object, and 
concentrate it upon that, and give it a controlling, absorbing 
interest. In proportion as this effort is successful, the atten- 
tion of the school must necessarily be withdrawn from other 
distracting objects, and consequently the government is ren- 
dered easier, just as it is easier to guide a ship in the direction 
of both wind and tide, than to hold a direct course amid cur- 
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rents and counter-currents with varying and adverse winds, 
without a sun in the heavens from which to take an observation. 

But if the recitation exercise may be rendered available by 
its good influence over the school in general, controlling the 
habits of application and demeanor, much more may it be made 
beneficial to each individual in the mental discipline it is capa- 
ble of imparting. But here, as every where else, everything 
depends on the standard of excellence, or mode of action which 
the teacher adopts in his own mind. Our limits will allow us 
‘ to barely allude to a few, only, of the characteristics of a re- 
citation, on which its disciplinary influence depends. 

First, and in a manner embracing everything else, is that of 
requiring the scholar to bestow his entire, undivided attention 
on every part of the exercise. His first object should be, to 
perform whatever may be required of him, personally, in the 
most perfect manner possible. But his duty does not end here, 
because he may learn much from observation of what is done 
by others. When he recites, he only exhibits what he has or 
has not done in the hour of preparing his lesson. This done, 
he is to spend the remainder of his time in learning ; in learn- 
ing from the explanation of his teacher or better scholars what 
he could not solve ; in learning from poorer scholars than him- 
self wherein they fail; and thus by comparing their mode of 
thinking with superior minds, and then with his own, he may 
learn how to address himself to a difficult task in future, to 
better advantage. As the great orator in reply to the ques 
tion “ what is eloquence ?” thrice repeated “ action,” so we in 
answer to the question, on what does a successful recitation 
depend ? would say emphatically, ATTENTION. Attention united 
with interest, or rather based upon it, will render a recitation 
profitable, even if the pupil has not seen his lesson ; but without 
it, no exercise can be worth a moment’s time. 

The manner of performing whatever is required has already 
been alluded to, by way of furnishing proper models for imita- 
tion. But more particularly should be urged the importance 
of cultivating every faculty, individually. The voice, for ex- 
ample, that wonderful faculty with which man is so highly dis- 
tinguished, should never be used without more or less attention 
to its perfect utterance and constant improvement. The posv- 
tion in standing to recite, or in sitting, every movement of 
the body, even the expression of the countenance, as these are 
clear indications of the state of the mind, are not unworthy of 
attention and effort for improvement. Many other particulars 
will suggest themselves to the practical teacher which we 
cannot,—indeed, it would be needless to mention. 

If now we are asked, how can these views he carried into ex- 
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ecution successfully ? it must be confessed we have no very sat- 
isfactory reply to make. We might as well undertake to give 
a recipe by which any body might become a thorough, success- 
ful teacher, as to offer specific directions in the present case. 
As the skilful artist usually obtains more benefit from a single 
hint incorporated with his own well-conceived plans, than from 
being trammeled with an entire design of another, the full 
merit of which he neither comprehends nor appreciates,—so 
on the present topic a few suggestions have been presented, 


which every teacher must use as his own judgment and genius’ 
may dictate. 


THE TEACHER, — HIS DUTIES, — HIS TRIALS AND 
HIS PLEASURES, 


Is the subject of a lecture delivered at Westfield, before the “ Hampden 
Co. Teachers’ Association,” a few months since, by C. B. Bowers, Esq., 
Principal of the Second Department of Public Schools in Springfield. 
From the very general and merited approbation which it received from 
the Association, we feel a strong assurance that others may be interested 
in perusing the views therein presented, and are happy in being able to 
obtain permission from the author to lay before our readers a few 


extracts. The following relates to the importance and high claims of the 
profession. 


Viewed merely as the intellectual guide and instructor of 
youth, the teacher, in his calling, suffers not by comparison 
with any other. But when we regard him as he should be, as 
the educator of man’s threefold nature, developing by a judicious 
selection of means his physical powers, expanding by skilful 
discipline and active exercise his intellect, assisting him to store 
it with the rich treasures of knowledge, and, in fine, giving right 
direction and healthy ascendancy to his moral propensities, 
enabling him with dimless vision, unclouded by moral per- 
versity, to distinguish the true and the false, to admire the 
beauty, harmony, and loveliness of the one, to abhor the 
hideous deformity of the other,—then only, do we properly 
estimate the importance of his services,— then only, do we 
fully realize the necessity of elevating his character, by attach- 
ing merited honor to his profession. 

If so great be the results to be effected entirely or even partially 
by the mstrumentality of teachers, how important that all who 
engage in the business of instruction, enter upon its duties with 
a proper understanding of the responsibilities of a situation, 
where every action put forth, every impress given, is not only to 
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affect immortal minds, but to be as enduring in its effects as 
existence itself! 

Is honor due to that officer of justice, who seeks by the pena! 
restraints of the law, to terrify and deter the vicious from the 
execution of their unhallowed purposes? Do we hold in high 
estimation the faithful minister who labors successfully in win- 
ning erring mortals from a career of vice and infamy; and, all 
stamped and marred as they are with the unextinguishable 
traces of their degradation, restores them to lives of probity 
and virtue ? Should we not, then, love and venerate him who 
meets us at the outset of life, allures us to virtue, and as a 
faithful guide conducts us safely through the thick dangers 
which surround our youthful course, — whose plastic hand seals 
us with the impress of intelligence and moral excellence, beyond 
the power of the future assaults of temptation to obliterate ? 
Should we not number among the greatest benefactors of our 
race, him who presents to society a youthful band fitted for 
lives of honor and usefulness to others, and among whom shall 
be found the brightest specimens of human character, —‘‘ names 
which shall live on through all time, growing brighter and more 
glorious, while a sentiment of justice is felt, or a cord of sympa- 
thetic feeling vibrates in the human breast ?”’ 

In our admiration of the philanthropic, self-sacrificing spirit, 
which actuates and sustains the wrecker in his noble and daring 
efforts to save a shattered and dismantled hulk with its remnant 
of human beings, and its damaged and comparatively worthless 
cargo, let us not forget the more valuable services of the faithful 
pilot, who, i in the midst of a thousand hidden sources of destruc- 
tion, conducts in safety to her destined port the gallant ship 
freighted with the richest treasures of foreign climes, and 
delivers free from wound or harm to the affectionate embraces 
of anxious and loving friends, her unbroken list of passengers 
and more hardy crew. Surely, neglect and forgetfulness, much 
more contempt, is not a fit return for such service ! 

But the teacher conducts a treasure far more precious than 
all the freighted wealth of India, and through dangers more 
imminent than the dashing surge upon a rock-bound pe 
Yet so often are his labors lightly esteemed and regarded as 
thing of course, that the relation of the teacher to society may 
well be compered with that of health to the individual, which, 
though one of the greatest blessings, is seldom appreciated 


except in its absence. Its want must be felt, that its worth may 
be known. 


The duty of teachers in relation to the cultivation of a proper spirit. 
is presented as follows : — 
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That the teacher’s first and preparatory duty is to acquaint 
himself with the true nature of his calling, so as to engage in it 
with correct and comprehensive views of its character, with an 
adequate conception of its responsibilities, and the momentous 
consequences of his influence upon those subjected to it, is 
obvious from the preceding observations in relation to its 
designs and its importance ; since no person to a great degree 
ignorant of such designs, can be expected to labor successfully 
for their accomplishment. 

I am fully aware that I but give utterance to an oft-repeated 
and universally acknowledged maxim, in asserting that a thor- 
ough knowledge of a subject, fixedness of purpose, and a high 
aim, are essential for success in any undertaking. But I know of 
no subject which more urgently demands its reiteration, than that 
now under consideration, — no vocation to which it can be more 
appropriately and beneficially applied, than to ours. Here, 
how vastly important that the standard be both exalted and 
right! How disastrous and remediless the consequences of 
ignorance! How sad the results of indecision or indifference ! 

Having engaged in the work, the teacher should cultivate a 
spirit of benevolence and kindness, which will prompt him to the 
performance of many self-denying acts beyond the mere require- 
ments of the daw, in behalf of his pupils. I am far from 
entertaining, or desiring to advance the sentiment, that it is the 
teacher’s duty to sacrifice himself on the altar of benevolence, 
or to carry the principle of “ good will to men” to such an 
extreme as to exclude /imself in its application ; but I do urge 
upon him, as both right and politic, the manifestation of an 
exalted purpose, and a lively zeal far removed from the sordid 
spirit of the hireling, which seeks only to render the minimum 
of expected service,—a purpose which derives satisfaction 
from the faithful performance of the many unknown, unappre- 
ciated, and consequently unpaid services connected with his 
vocation. 

The success of his school should be the chief object of his 
solicitude, and to this end should be summoned a lofty and 
indomitable purpose to excel. He should devote himself to the 
work with that enthusiastic: and energetic spirit which is ever 
destined to triumph over difficulties, and which, connected with 
opportunity and scope for the exercise of high intellectual 
powers, has given to the world its heroes of every age and 
clime. 

Let him labor, realizing that vice and ignorance are more 
powerful foes than armed legions and the sword, whose final 
overthrow will constitute an achievement transcending the sub- 
jugation of empires. Let him labor in the full assurance, that 
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victory will confer honors more real and permanent than ever 
characterized a Roman triumph, and that on the victors will 
descend a light more glorious than the “ Sun of Austerlitz.” 

As all other pursuits must be subservient to this, so must all 
conflicting ones be immediately and unreservedly abandoned. 
Every precaution must be observed, that he may daily enter 
upon the discharge of his duties, free from the enervation and 
oye consequent on unrestrained indulgence and dissipa- 
tion ; and he should each day enter his school-room with an intel- 
lect unimpaired, his physical system not enfeebled by undue 
exertions in other departments of business or study. The question 
“How much time ought a teacher to devote to his school?” 
although it must be decided with reference to the varying cir- 
cumstances affecting individual cases, is worthy of the careful 
consideration of every instructor. The inquiry should not be, 
how little can I do and escape censure ; but how much, consist- 
ently with other claims resting upon me? 


In specifying some of the duties especially pertaining to the 


school-room, the principal arena of the teacher’s operations, I 
place first and foremost, the establishment and maintenance of 


good order, as essential to his own and his pupils’ happiness, as 
necessary to secure their improvement and progress in learning, 
and without which he must fail to exert upon the young mind 
that salutary influence in the formation of character, which is 
his acknowledged and appointed work. Without this, vain are 
his endeavors to mould his _ to habits of industry and 


sobriety, to infuse their minds with an insatiable desire for 
improvement, or to prepare in them a soil congenial to the cul- 
tivation and growth of intelligence or virtue. 

Is “* order heaven’s first law ?”’ so should it be in the school. 
The decease of Discipline on a certain day is chronicled in our 
school books. If their authenticity be undoubted, and the record 
be true, if, furthermore, he has left no worthy successor of an 
honorable sire, I would advise all of my fellow laborers to 
suspend at once their efforts to impart imstruction, until his 
revivifying spirit shall again animate his lifeless form, and con- 
descend to enter and preside, the tutelar divinity of every 
school. I mean not that stern and inflexible being, who, a 
stranger to mercy, bestows with bountiful hand and in no stinted 
measure his birchen justice, upon the already lacerated backs 
of juvenile offenders; but rather him, who, by faithful and 
untiring exertion, imparts to all a knowledge of right, and 
makes 7 the basis of a system, clear and well-defined, and who, 
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having erected his standard, is bold, fearless, and consistent in 
sustaining and defending it. 

In venturing upon a few suggestions in relation to the subject 
of discipline, I do not enter the lists either as the champion and 
defender, the apologist, or the denouncer of any controverted 
method of inflicting punishment, since I have learned from the 
teachings of experience, that the surest and most effectual 
means of preventing the necessity for a frequent resort to 
force, in conducting the affairs of a school, is the early estab- 
lishment of a respect for propriety of action, and a habit of 
ready, cheerful obedience to the wishes of the teacher. 

It will therefore be my object to present at this point, what I 
conceive to be some of the means, which may with reasonable 
expectations of success, be employed for the attainment of that 
state of discipline in schools, which is felt to be promotive of 
their highest interests, and conducive to the happiness of all. 
And first: In effecting this, much may be accomplished at the 
outset, by occasional remarks wisely-chosen and pertinent, 
adapted to the capacity and understanding of your pupils. 
Show yourself, by a consistent course of action on your own 
part, the uncompromising friend and supporter of mght; and 
although, at times, it may be both necessary and judicious to 
exhibit and express feelings of strong disapprobation of miscon- 
duct, do not allow youself to be betrayed into an extravagant 
manifestation of displeasure at every departure from known 
principles of correct action. Says Epictetus, to those who in 
his time indulged a fond regard for a perishable material, which 
still constitutes an object of admiration among the ladies of 
modern days, “If thou hast a piece of earthenware, consider 
that it is a piece of earthenware, and very easy and obnoxious 
to be broken ; be not, therefore, so void of reason as to be angry 
or grieved when this comes to pass.” ‘True, we have not inher- 
ited the earthen lamp of this great philosopher, which sold 
subsequent to his death for £100, from its supposed power to 
confer the philosopher’s wisdom on its possessor, yet we have 
the light of his counsels, from which a moral may be drawn — 
a lesson of patience, inculcated for the benefit of those whose 
business it is to deal with the imperfections and instability of 
juvenile character. Exercise, then, a patient forbearance in 
cases of thoughtless transgression, making them, however, the 
occasion of well-timed admonition and advice. 

Keep a vigilant eye on all the proceedings around you; and 
do not sit at ease under pretence of “ studying dispositions,” 
till you permit, and even tacitly invite the substitution of anarchy 
and confusion in the stead of that degree of order and decorum 
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which almost invariably characterizes the young in the presence 
of strangers. For remember, while you alone observe some 
scores of pupils differing widely in character and disposition, 
the entire body of deeply interested, and not unskilful critics 
are closely scanning your minutest actions; ready, in case of 
any symptoms of irresolution on your part, to take the initiative, 
which in all cases should be exercised as your prerogative. It 
is far more important and serviceable, that they receive a favor- 
able impression of your character for energy and decision, and 
will do more to give right direction to your school, than that 
you devote days or perhaps weeks to noticing every phase in 
their as yet undeveloped character and ever-varying modes of 
action. 

Thus, by a judicious course at the commencement, you win 
over, so to speak, a body-guard, and bind to yourself by the 
mystic chain of sympathy, much the larger portion of your 
pupils ; and this accomplished, you have their obedience as a 
powerful aid in subduing the perversity of the remaining few. 
Those of you whom observation and experience have taught 
the force of public opinion in our little communities, in sometimes 
giving such strength to vice, will need no argument to prove the 
wisdom of a course which. shall render this powerful principle 
serviceable in the cause of virtue. And in thus directing it, 
much of the secret beauty and simplicity of popular education 
exists. 

Happily for mankind, it is possible to combine precept and 
example in this work. Though good precepts be taught, yet if 
a contrary practice be treated with indifference by teacher or 
pupils, it will either weaken or destroy all the good that might 
be derived from it. But if, on the other hand, the teacher 
carefully nip every rising shoot of vice, if the associates of 
youth can be led to pour contempt on the transgressor, he will 
hide his head with shame, and doubtless abandon his practices. 

That master has accomplished a great work, who can get 
boys to frown upon vice, instead of pursuing the not uncommon 
plan of ridiculing virtue. 

The teacher should exercise an untiring vigilance and a wise 
discretion in checking the earliest indications of disorder. As 
the weeds of a single season, if permitted to grow, will not only 
become more firmly rooted by age, but will widely disseminate 
their seeds, and thus multiply their noxious kind; so vicious 
propensities, if not early restrained, will both strengthen their 
hold on the individual, and by the contagion of example, diffuse 
a spirit of insubordination as difficult to eradicate, as are the 
overgrown weeds of a long-neglected soil. Hence, the best 
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time for correcting bad habits in a school, is at the period of 
their earliest manifestation. 

Much may be gained, and more avoided by uniformly insist- 
ing upon entire obedience to your requirements. Accustom 
your pupils to habits of obedience. Endeavor on all occasions, 
to effect a complete and unqualified compliance with the spirit, 
as well as the letter of your command; not promulging your 
reasons so frequently, as to render such a course necessary, nor 
withholding them to such an extent as will impair your pupils’ 
confidence in your course, or lead them to doubt its wisdom or 
the rectitude of your intentions. Having issued a command, 
do not adopt, — through any desire you may feel of avoiding an 
unpleasant crisis, or in consequence of a pupil’s reluctance to 
obey, —a temporary policy, which will involve you, at each 
successive step, in more serious and inextricable difficulty. The 
regaining of contested ground once conceded by a teacher, 
would be nearly as anomalous as the rejuvenescence of a 
republic. 








° 





* * . * 


I would have parents commit the care and instruction of the 
objects of their affection, to those on whose discretion they may 
safely rely; and having done this, take care not to increase 
their difficulties, or throw obstacles in their way, by prescribing 
for them rules of action in cases and under circumstances, of 
which teachers alone can have any correct knowledge. Let 
every teacher, who will faithfully and in detail test the various 
methods already alluded to, and such others as experience may 
suggest, be clothed with that power to punish offenders which is 
the necessary attribute of every efficient system of government. 
Invested with this authority, let teachers reserve it as their 
ratio ultima. I would here be understood, a power to be 
employed, not always last in order of a long catalogue of expe- 
dients, but at such times, and only at such times, as its applica- 
tion will manifestly be‘ the most efficient agent for the production 
of beneficial results. As order is acknowledged of primal 
importance, make it a settled purpose to maintain it; and, if 
need be, maintain it by a decisive chastisement, inflicted without 
the manifestation of angry passion, which will often prove 
beneficial in producing the impression of a determination to 
secure obedience, and far more effectual than scores of half 
attempts. If this engenders a slavish spirit, I can only say, 
better be the slave of wholesome restraint, than of the accumu- 
lated evils resulting from disobedience and a course of head- , 
strong resistance. 
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The whole moral and physical world furnishes abundant proofs 
of the necessity which often exists for inflicting temporary evil 
as the means of a greater good. ‘We sce its illustration in the 
operations of our civil government, in our court-rooms, jails, and 
prisons, and in every penalty affixed to our laws; and he is no 
true friend to society who will not unite with others in enforcing 
them. We see it, too, in the laws which govern our physical 
being ; and the teacher who shrinks from his duty in the hour 
of trial, through a false sympathy springing from his own 
breast, or emanating from the community, is as false to his 
trust, as would be the surgeon whose sympathies for a dying 
patient, prevent the performance of a life-givinz operation. 

In concluding these remarks upon the subject of discipline, 
I offer as the motto which may safely, and must necessarily be 
adopted by every teacher, and one which I confidently believe 
will commend itself to all friends of good morals, conflicting 
only with the views of the vicious, and those committed to the 
principle of non-resistance ;—it is the maintenance of order, 
“ peaceably if I can, forcibly if I must.” 


We commend to the attention of teachers the subject of the following 
brief extract, from a lecture by Wm. C. Goldthwait, Esq., Principal of 
Westfield Academy. 


REFINED TASTE, A DESIRABLE TRAIT IN THE 
TEACHER. 


One trait, too important to be overlooked, is refined taste. 
Our business has been so long associated with whatsoever is 
stinted in accommodation, and noisome in atmosphere, and dry 
and disgusting in detail, that some will wonder at the mention 
of refined taste, as one of the traits of a good teacher. But, to 
adopt the quaint expression of John Milton, “ We dare be 
known to think,” that refined taste is not only desirable, but 
that he is not fit to be a teacher, who has it not. 

Refinement of taste implies the power of discriminating be- 
tween what is gross, and what is excellent in manners or books. 
It implies the power of perceiving, and rejoicing with joy 
unspeakable, in whatsoever is lovely in nature, whatsoever is 
excellent in art, or beautiful in literature. This trait, the 
laborer in the field, or the tenant of the work-shop or counting- 
room, can ill afford to be devoid of. But the teacher is set 
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apart to a higher calling than they; for he is permitted to be 
numbered with the great company of educators, with whom to 
be ranked, is really nobler than to be prophet, priest, or king! 
He has immortal spirits within the immediate sphere of his 
attraction, that he is to nurture for life and for eternity ! 

He should be enthusiastic, then, and devoted. But with all 
this need of enthusiasm, and love, and devotion, he is daily 
subjected to influences that tend to disturb his serenity, and 
cool the ardor of his zeal. Hence, numbers of our profession 
often become dull and careless, and unfit for their office, when 
they should be instinct with life, and, like Milton’s angels, “ vital 
in every part.” Now, let me say, that the most perfect antidote 
to the monotony and tedium of our accustomed business, is the 
indulgence of the pleasures of refined taste. 

If we are gifted with this trait, and are sick of noise and 
care, we may at times go forth under the open sky, and con- 
verse awhile with nature, and be refreshed. Or even a glimpse 
through an open window at the distant mountain, or cottage, or 
sky, will often suggest thoughts as pleasant as music ; and the 
scented breeze that wanders in through the shutter, or at the 
open door; nay, even the sound of the rain that falls from 
the dripping eaves in summer, can suddenly create a burst 
of sunlight, and awaken a charming melody, “down in the 
meadows of the heart,” like the ‘“‘ sweet odors in the sea-air, 
sweet and strange,” that tell the home-sick mariner of the shore. 
These pleasures are not imaginary, but real and possible. 
They are the daily experience of some that we know; they 
tend to take away the sense of confinement, and render the 
school-room, not a place of confinement, but a retreat ; not a 
prison, but a temple. They tend also to shut out corroding 
thoughts, and the thousand disquietudes of our every-day busi- 
ness, like that invulnerable and invisible shield, which, according 
to our early fancy, always surrounds great and God-preserved 
heroes in time of battle. 

Do we need employment for our hours of relaxation? In the 
possession of this charming trait, we may be more than employ- 
ed; we may be delighted. In the sentiment of Bishop Heber, 
on another occasion, ‘* Let us spread our books ;”’ or, if we are 
familiar with drawing, 

“ Our pencil try, 
The lingering hours to cheer.” 


In the “‘ happy eves,” that succeed our days of toil, let us 
consult the pages of history, and converse with the poets, whose 
songs ‘‘ echo through the corridors of time.’’ In the words of 
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another, “‘ Let us summon about us the spirits of the wise and 
eloquent among the living and the dead. They will come and 
sit down at our fire-side, and wait our questionings, and depart 
at our bidding, — poets and philosophers, historians and natur- 
alists. And across the dark and wide ocean of time, will come 
the sage, the gifted seer, the inspired prophet, and unfold the 
picture of times and men long past, and thoughts that can never 
pass away. ‘The poet of the human heart from the banks of 
the Avon; the poet of paradise, from his small garden-house in 
Westminster ; Burns, from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott, 
from his dwelling on the Tweed; and the blind old man of 
Scio, still blind, but eloquent, will come and sit down by us, and 
as he sung almost thirty centuries ago, still sing of Troy, and 
the wanderings of Ulysses! ”’ 

But for other and weightier reasons, the teacher should be 
possessed of a refined taste. His own character is to be, to 
some extent, perpetuated in that of his pupils. Hence, every 
thing that is lovely, and laudable, and manly, should appear in 
him, that it may also appear in them. We may justly expect 
perfect symmetry of character in those who assume the task of 
training the young; but you might as well expect a perfect 
crystal without a degree of transparency and polish, or a star 
without its lustre, as a proper consistency and proportion of 
mental character, without some refinement of taste. 

We may naturally suppose that the taste of the teacher will 
have made him familiar with much that is elevated in literature, 
and beautiful in song. To these fountains you can lead the 
pupil, and encourage him to seek for refreshment at the same 
source, and treasure up in his heart the sentiments and words 
of the wise and eloquent of this and other times. Should you 
practise reading,— as of course you will, —you will have 
occasion to read with him, and to read to him much that is 
charming, as strains of poetry, and correct, as specimens of 
composition. ‘Thus, should you be successful, you will infuse 
much of your own love of the beautiful into his young heart ; 
and henceforth, as he goes out, and takes his place on the hills 
of life, he will have occasion to thank you not only for his 
discipline, but for his refined taste. And in this lovely trait, 
thus easily acquired, he will possess a treasure as rich as Alad- 
din’s wonderful lamp. Though he may be doomed to consort 
“‘only with poverty and scorn,”’ yet he will be rich in the 
qualities of his own mind and heart; and be able on every page 
of literature, and in every column of poetry, nay, in every field 
of daily labor, to conjure up scenes of enchantment, and dress 
the very earth that he treads upon, like a fairy-show, and in 
imagination, to summon about him at the fire-side, or in the 
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field, at the plough, or in the closet, night and day, troops of 
enchanas Ree te ea 
ah All this a refined taste will do for the teacher and for the 


pupil, and even more than this. It will refine the manners, 
chasten the conversation, and throw an air of delicacy and 
Pm e interest over the school-room. It will lead to elegance in 
y composition. It will inspire a fondness for the various branches 
od of natural science. It will make more polished scholars, and 
aa better men. While other traits there may be more for profit 
Vi and use, this will float around all the rest, like the splendid 
a outer garments of Aaron, the high priest, that were made “ for 
tae glory and for beauty!” 


From the N. W. Educator. 


THE TEACHER. 


es Craftsman of the human mind, 
A noble work is thine ! 

To write upon the deathless soul 
The deep-imprinted line ; 

To lay the corner-stone to deeds 
Of nobleness and power ; 

Mis This, in this Midas-world of ours, 

This is the Teacher’s dower. 


Thy hand the magic sceptre holds, 
efore which monarchs kneel ; 
The power to unking kings, and make 
Both thrones and empires reel. 
For education buildeth mind ; 
Thought on thought the tower doth rise ; 
A workman thon, the Architect 
And Master of the skies. 


Then, Teacher, work with earnestness, 
For unto thee is given 
The heart, — the soul ; and thine it is 
To sow the seeds for heaven. 
And in thy fearful, god-like task, 
Perform a noble part ; 
Direct the thoughts, and stamp with care 
Truth’s signet on the heart. 
Pomfret, Conn. NIL. 
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